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ABSTRACT * " 

Rather than simply recreating* a jeal or imagined 
.event\or experience for anterrainment purposes, the wisdom stories 6t 
the Amei;^ican Indians w^xe sophisticated ^ieaching' devices that, kept 
alive the history and-^^rraditions of the *ttibe at the ^same time that ' 
they instructed the young tribe members Ln the areas* of history, 
geographyr nature study, and ethics. Ceilxuries old, these stories 
vere passed by word of m.outh from generation to generation and -their . 
telling was entrusted to persons who were highly respec ted vi^iiin/the 
tribe. Each .story was constructed so as to stimulate in ductive and / 
deductive thinking by providing alternate viewpoints and by 
challenging the listener to formulate individual conclusions. Some of 
XJtie concepts and principles that are- found consistently in Indian - ^ 
wisdom literature, ifnclude the following: an Indian is^a human being 
capable of goc^d ahd'*bad behavior , who lives according Ho the 
traditioi^s of the fathers; the word, "different" does nojt involve a 
value judgment; decision making is a, human function and the only 
wrong decisions al:e^choic€S never made; everything is alive and nas a 
spirit, even rocks anPd trees; and power is the capacity to overcome 
human weakness without physical dominance., ra'Uier tha'^n the abili^ty to 
rule others. (MAI) . 
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* ' fr(An the original document. ♦ 
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:f Indian Wisdom Stories ' ''^^^^^^ ''T.''^^-ll 

> \* C*^ . ' Introductian . . 

t • Af J:er i^istening to several Indian stories about Cpf ot^and o 
animal people, Denny Dero'sia, a Seattle, Washington school hofl wrote ^ 
his oWn story. The unedited version.follows: ' 

"Once, far, far back when ther.e were no.people, the anjrfials wer 
/peaceful ones and one of t,he most helpful ones was the freat Cbyote/. 




The great Coyote had been helpful many times.'*. ^ 

.;■ . / ■ ■ , ■ ' ■ 

"Well, one fine day the Coyote was taking a walk arid he .saw his 
brother, the fox. He liked his brother and.his brother S^d +iim/' 

"As he went on walking he saw a bubbling brook. He bent down tp, 
get a drink when in. the water he saw himStelf. He thbu'ght,* 'I wonder 
how the Eagi'e is? He stole my name. I woald 1 ike an: excuse to kill 
.Eagle very mlich. ' Bu^n:he Coyote-couldn' t find an excuse so he went on " ' 
until he came to the* Eagle's 'nest. He wient up to the Eagle's nest but 
didn't find Eagle. He knew it was past lunct^ time. IjMaybe he's iV.^ ^; , 
troubleV The Coyote called upon his magic powers and he got ^ 5all,. , ' 
It showed ^he wolf ready to eat 'Eagle. He thought' hl^shouTd help Eagle 
so he )eft running his fastest to kill Wolf." ^ 

"Coyote ran ten mi.les, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty and he finally - 
.got th^e and rested. Then he gofready but he had nev^r fought a wolf. 
He wondered if he could. So he went in the cave. The wolf had him down/ 
e called upon his ftiagid powers and the wolf turned toidust and blew away. 
"The eagle said,'^'Why did you do thjit? I stofe your name/ /'Well,' 
''said toyote, 'I was *old when the Great Syirit told me to help anybody 



that I had to .^That's why ev^n now I'd Tike.to'isill^o.u but lycan't * 
for no reason.'." ' , " ' - V 

"Two days later the Coyote saw' the* -Eagle kill'lli^ fish so he ran 
V and killed: him." ' ' • ' ' , 

• . , Denny's story mayi^not exactly parallel Coyote stories 'told by f; 
masJer_C^ilir!mNij^^ story tel lers but Denny's" story h^s a ,. 

• certain amount of.. accurac^. His account of Coyo^e^s experience reflects 
a' definite exposure to. similar storits and the teachings inherent 'tti 
^ Vthem. For instance, Denny talked about a time when there were no 
"people," or human beings, inhabiting the earth, a time when animals 
■co-existed peacefully, as brothers. Coyote was portrayed in Denny's 
story as 'a helpful animal, an animal with special powers, and not'^a 
bloodthirsty, "vicious, and dumb creature. Of cpurse Coyote was somewhat 
' jealous of Eag]e's name, but thq story c.learly conveys the?1-dea that. 
Coyote would QOt kill ^another animal for such ^ ;'excuse.'\Th^ story 

* 'ends, f^wever, with Eagle's death, which is hot. due 'to Coyote's vengean 



but is due. to' the fact that Eagle has been kilVi-ng fi^ Apparently w 
oOt proper: cause. There are severa'l other themes .,carri ed out in Denny's 
story, too, which reflect his learning about. American Indian philosophy 
toward animal i7>fluence and behavior in the cycle of life. Denny's 
story obviously shows little influence from Jane and Bill or Dr. Seuss, 
but it definitely indicated his exposure to Coyote and other Indian wis- 

-dom stories. . 

Definition and Purpose 
"Wisdom stor/' is a better=^ref^rence term than "legend," "tal'e, J 
"narrative," or ^he^simple "story," because* wisdom stories go beyond 



the' singular intent to re-create real or imagined events and. experiences,.; 

' ■ ' '• . . • ■, • ■ ' . ' " ' 1/ •' ,' . ' . ■ • 

That is not- to .say that Indian vyisdom stories are never fiGtiqnal or 
that some stpries ar^- not retained purely rfor their entertainment value. 
As Ella Clark pointed , out in her book,, Indian Legends from the Northern ; 
Rockies i '^Many of the storytellers "^We superb actors: \p . Their facial 
expressions,, voices, and gestures .almost told the tale Without jvords as 
they^entertairied eager 1 isteners ^wi th amusing stories, tal6s of adventure 
and war, horror stpries, and itjyths and lejg^^ds of the wondrous! d^s' of 
;long ago,"\ M^ny Indian wisdom stories are full of wit and hilarity, 'too, 
Ohiyesa (Sioux) spoke to "fh^ ^jjpint:" "There is scarcel^^y;thlng so exas- 
perating to me as the idea that the natives of |Jiis, country have no sense 



■ of humor and.no faculty for nvtrthr ... I hav.e often spent ^n .entire 
evening in laughing with t^m until I could laugh, qo moref. ** There are : 
evenings when the recognized wit or stor:y-.!te'1ler of the \7ilTage gives ^ 
free eh te rtainment which the rest of the comrfuni ty irt, a convulsive 

state untUJie leaves therrt."^ \ , ' ^ 

These wisdom stories Jiave excellent eriiertainment value, especially 

vfor the young, but thpy are highly, instruitlve, too. £lark stressed this 
by saying, "Storytelling, however, was not for entertainment only. In 
the^ childhood of my principal Nez Perce* informant, Otis Hal fraoon , special 
winter lodg6s\were made partly underground, which were heated with hot 

^ ' ^ ^ V. ' ' \^ ■ 

rocks- There the most highly respected storytellers, one for the boys 
and^one' fop .the girls, taught the children in story form, preparing/them 
for their lives as adults close to nature.'" AccordJj|g to Stein6r, 
Mrs. Clara Moore, who lives on ^e Col vi lie Reservation in Washington, 
recalled that "in her youth slroties /were unwritt^jv texi;s; ih history, / 
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geography, nature study and ethics. * So, Indian wisdom^oxies can ' 
•and should be appreciated on another'lejjel , -a level Which symbolizes 
what is true, right,: lasting, of good "judgment, or wise. Naturally the 
. predominant content of the stories is based upoil "wisdom*' from-, the 
American Indian tradition and va^ ^ysWlru a broad term encompassing 
many tribal. .differen ce?.. Nonetheless, al 1 tribes have indW^dual oral 

■ ' ^h' • " ' : ■ : - " ■ • ' ^ 

' htstpries which are^closefy related rtd their wisdom stories ,,; anfi the 
• • ■ . , ' ■ \^ > , ■ ' * 

stories are parti aV records of their unique rel igions , .languages , dus^ 

toms, beliefs, and traditions; Ip; Clark's words, 'Tables and other 

narratives gave moral and ethfcal instruction to youth as th&ir elders 

^^ought to develop inVthem the ideals* of the tribe. One of *the sarcred 

r ■ • . .1 

/duties of the elders pf the tribes was to hand down the traditions to 
the younger generations. Thus the winter storytell ing preserved the 
continuity of the tribe by keeping "alive its history and its significant 
traditions^. Th^ best^ storytellers were highly respected by their ^ieople;^ 
they were not only entertainers, but also' teachers, his tori arts, and' 
guardians' pf the sacred^^erefnonies. ' - ^ 



Told/rom Memory'' 
IJp^fK.C^cently there have bq^^'^ew- printed copies for reference, and 
re:v<ew,' a fact which malggs wisdom, stories all the more impressive. This 
has a^ppa^n|ly been an fnsignificant problem to' the Native American, 
since the w+sdom stories were and still are skillfully told from memory. 
In 1891 an Oglala Sioux judge. Four Guns, contrasted- the^white man's 

insatiable desire for printed documents with the Indians' capacity for 

' . ♦ 

memory: "The Indian needs no writings; words that are true sink deep 
into his heart where they remain; he never forgets them. On the other 
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hand, if the white man loses his-papers, he is helpless, I once heard 
one of their preafchers sayythat no white man was admitted to heaven 
unless there were writings about him in a .great book, *'^- Steiner's ^ 
remarks were consistent with Four Gi/h*s: "Modern raan—book-weary ,\ 
literate, mul til ingual— has been* baffled and fascinated by the -abil ity 
of the Indian to recite from'his tribal memory, , , , But the illiterate 
Indian knew the unwritten hi story . of things that had happened hundreds 
of ye^ars before as he knew his da;rfy life. The mind of the Indian was 
a; tlms machine. His memory was hiS real ity, " - Sinte sppken words have 
alv/aysl. been special communicative devices to Indians, words have long 
been /treated with respect and careful ly-develope6'\kil 1 , a fact so 
Glearly demonstrated bys^tribal storytellers, Jones was .certainly im- 
prfess^d and he wrote, *'My first impression on rny trek 'into red man's 
sto-ry land was the immensity of thie number of meaningful ^l|c tales which 
their storytellers had at their command* These, seemed endless iin4eed, 
T^f second impression was ^the skill with which these fables, shaM we 
call them, might be, told. This last trait, of course; called for long 
experience arid training\^-aj^ature often overlooked tjy those whb Qnly 
scan the surface of things.' 

Other Distinguishing Characteristics ' . ' 

There are other ways, too, in which Indian wisdom stories differ 
from traditional non-Indian American legends., tales^*, or* stories, "^o 
^begin with, wisdom stories are much older than non-Indian ^to^rican' h*is- 
tory, and, specifically, much older than such events as Colt^us' invasion 
or Tom Dooley's h'anging,) The most prominent characteristic of the stories 
is the fact tha't they were passed on word-of-mouth rather than in printed 



form, as pointed out earMer, and some of the' stdnes are literally 
centuries old. In fact, many wisdom s to r.ies have passed the proverbial 
judgment of ^ua^ the test of ^1me» The longevity factor was attestetj 
to by Gh1ef EliaS Johnson (Tuscarora): "On long winter evenings the 
Indian hunters gathered around their firekide, to listen to the histor-** 
ical traditions which had been handed doy^ through their /facers and 
fathers' fathers, with, scarcely any variation for centuries, 'kindling ^ 
the enthusiasm of the warrior and inspiring the little chikl, some day 
to realize similar dreams, and hand his name down to posterity as ^he 
' author of similar exploits. " 

Wisdorii stories >|frave played an Bctive role in the x<yitii$u1ng history 
' ,of American Indian culture and they continue to endure the bombardments- 
of social', poll tical , religious, and economic forces both from within 
and without Indian, culture and society. It is this long-term ability. 
V to stimulate {hought<^ challenge, enlighten, provide al ternatiye|view- 
points that make wis^m stories so valyable today. Few purr i.cular mat- 
erials are able to accomplish so muon without thenegative side effects 
of Jnoraliiirig., judging, or providing too many simple answers* 

^< Practical Advantages . , \. - 

A frequent criticism of resource materials' used in classrooms and 
\ libraries throughout the nation is that these ^materials tend to indoctrjn- 
^ ate as well as instruct, sometimes imposing standards of conduct, ethics,, 
or some kind of morality upon their targets. The State of West Virginia , ' 
for eicample , "has recently undergone ah upheaval because of this ?ontro- 
versial. issue. Non-Indian stories typically have "happy endings con-, 
llysions which handily resolve all 'developed issues with^few alternatives. 



Many childSan'sf storiesvte'hd ^also to do much, iD'^v^hie think If^^ 



,! 



reader or listener by capsullzing the importarvt concepts, a^^ 
.arbitrary 'judgments about'wKat certain characters shoi|14.s^hi|^^ 
have done.. The "kjddie IWt^' s^tion oV any library Is ,^a^ 
the point that many young pi^ople are not given ^dequ?ife 
for sel f-discovery , t^K)ught, andTIJ^ in^erpiretailm^ '•• 

experience vicario^ly through reading and iisteifi^hg|^:^^^^ 
' ■ Indian wisdpm* stories fill tjie void descritJ^d above; / One^primary 
^ value to wisdom stories is in . their tifie-t^steji; abilf^ 
■deductive and cti ye* reasoning , enl i ghten^ and /proyl^de/ a^^^ ■ ^ 

viewpoints y Wifrl am Shelton, Snohomish chief i/ str^s^xJ th^^^^^(^^ 
wisdom s^c/ries to stimulate thought and providie .oppoft^^ 
tive apf^li cation and leaY'ning among ladian children: /He ia1^cl:, '%^ 
uncles; and great uncles told me, in days gone by, storleS; that wAuld ' ^ 
create /n me tbe^ desire to becpme brai^^and^ood, and s^ become^^ 



a/good speaker, a good leader. In other words, Indian wisdom stones 
/are not dogmatic, over-simpl if ied, . prescriptive teachings, ^-They are 
highly individualistic learning experiences from which wisdom can be 
sougl^t and sel f^-discovery can be enhanced, . r / 

. ^ - . ■'•7- • 

Concepts and Principles Taught » 

Native American thoughts , attitudes , and beliefs are clearly 

distinguished by their wisdom* stories , as pointed out before. The/ also 

■■ ' V- - ' ' '/' \ ■ 

are^specially beneficial in teaching alternative viewpoints and ctfneepts ^ 

about all aspectsTf life to children, Within and outside Indian cultureT^ 

A ver^ stnall list of specific concepts, principles, attitudes, and belief-s 

consistently found -in wisdom stories follows. Here a^e sofe ideas" that 
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^;%:'r|s^# a humif)';be 

/•^ira^ \?pi r^i t . ; 1*^ \1 rici prof esses a n^J^ fi^^/iaf^ to '^^^ir^ : ; . ^ 

and. f is/ 

f^t.he-rs." 2^ Wi^^ "A favpri^e ^^^^^ 

; ' was that he - 
i ; ways V Above ; a^^ ^ ^pd+an ^ not a c hea tu re/ w i tfi; f^ci in-afl c^^^ 

long' bTa;q,k 'hair/ ■ ■ '"- r'fy '•■-v./ '\;vV-V'y' /- 

\ ; - 2/: ;X)ne of the; mos^^^;^p^^ conveyed^by .v^^ 

;: Stories Is that \^fferen1:'^ means just Ah^^^^ btettet or | 

' ,^ wbrsek This is an Indian thbught/that eveT^thing GaH^ t^^^ 

v from many ^different perspectives^, other than right/wn^)1^y:^^^^ , ^ 

positive/negative^ etc. For example, in one of the^Goyote storieS; ^ 
"The Beginning," -Coyote at first believes, that his name is: infert^^^^ 
to that of Bear, Eagle, or Salmon Later lie rpaTiz^J?^^^^!^^^ 
iW different but certainly not infeWqr tO; p the r; names 
: . Cbyote, The ^Rnitator, discovers tha| hi^^Tiaifi^ is quite detcni'^^^^^ 
of his way of life. » ^ ( 

''' • 3.; Indian thought jnd education also places^eniphasis ujoij^^ 
..decision-making in daily living; fveryone is'^tausht to face, de- 

cisions and to learn to make intelligent choid'e^ among the alter-'^ 

» • . ■ ■ . ■ • ■ • ' \ 

natives. . But the attitude toward decfsion-making resporvsib'il+ty is 

. -r • • • ■ . . , . . ■ 

somewhat unique, Mn that Indians are taught that good and bad . 

* . . \ ' ' '■ 

/ 
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;!^i^-|c^atay^ t'dedl^TftrV:^ but .qertaiii negative side effects are. obvloasv 'v -gv-^i^-i^J:: 

;'^;'^;':,.%ljef ,^ \jt|ad^^'' -^iel^^ -'sxlca :in 4i an.. iper^peeti ve-; r-lrv^l^i^ |godl51-r<l ' ^: v-^ 

0,/?- ^iVe , and: had spiritsl and our faith in these spirits and our worship.;, ^^y:::'.-^:^ 
./:J/-/;:oi^/ihem 

^ /p|henoriieni a ris treated Jtith d 
/ the; point wi th young bbys;1^ 
•.spirits which wil 1 accompany and jaro tec t them forever. Some f ipd ^ . • 
; ; their; spi ri ts. in: ahiiiiaTsv feJpme ;in:^^^^^^ ■ ' < 

: , inariimate ybj^GtsT^k^ ; \: 

t "pf all these 1 ivih'g things in order to avoid natural calamities or ' ' [■-^i" 
■ > . hardships and in ord;er -'tO;,l iv6^harmon.ious ly \^ith ailA thth.9S:-' rindian . ; .; 
wisdom Tories consistently proclaim this attitude, according .t6 . - j : ; 
. Gr;idley:, "Though he recognizes in the story pi^ tjje . :.:S'-i:^ 

the erosive powers of water Snd in the s-tory of the fpn^iartipn pf 
J^pida the elemental 'forceyef nature, yet the-re is, a- difference ^ 
frOm the white mafn' s recognfitioh of these things. The water is not / * /^^ ; v '^.^ 
just water, but .water withjyife. .The elements are not ji/st elements v^^^^^.v 
'but'elements with life. And the stories are not mere indulgences of / . , 
, fancyf but events, that actuall/ transpired. "^^ The Indian, then. ' i 
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^ -^K power ::t^^ 

• frt^^^^ >it'asv^pmetb:ing that :;B-iCl^v^^^^ 
: f rem within'. ipan oK nature, Speci ficaliiy^ppwer is the capcl^ 

* -^overCOme^^^h or sdefixilendies iwi thdut physfcal ddininan^se^^ 

1$ isirtW^ man , an imal , or jather naturai ' phenortenar to devel op, 

: ^^abil; ittei , ta 1 en ; and ski 1 1 s to ; the^ r : f u1 Tes^. - Not to hfi uti T 1 zed . r 
r ^ :^>by^^ne manVover another , power U ii^uatty'd^Tpp^^ to nrahce sur^ 
; : '.7' a^ rt' poss i ble ;f oj^^^ypi^ eyeh tp: ^" h^^^;-^Gh^ . : 

ppjfer j^t^^ one may; u^il Ize;^^^^^: : 



of ^another crearture td^e?^st :har^^ or discomfort. ; Tp be , 
a good -swimmer like the salmon or possess- the enclurance of stori^are 
examples^' ^ • ... .\ .^'^-m-- -^V, - , ■■ , 

On the other hand, -power is occasional ty. called u 
Others, to make "bad inedicine'' ' (i.e. .stick gkmes) for others , or ^ 
to satisfy jealous or vindictive lohgingSv nfamily^'sorigs may hav^ 

this kind of power. Primarily/ though ^ the Indian concept., of power 

■ : . ■ ' ' ■ - . .... . ■ .■ , ■ ■ ..■ 

. ' • does not reflect man's ability, to control on nominate others. The. 



power of the pipe' is revealed in /fiany wisdom storje? and is a good 
exainple. The. power of the pipe to achieve peace among. warriiig: -tribes 
in Minnesota'is a case in point. "Weapons were cast asijie. and the . 
nations that had been a^ war smoked' together in friendship. When the 
pipe appeared, enemies came and went in peaqe. When the pipe appeared, 
thought of ill-will or of anger were banished. No other object * % 
held 'in such great reverence. "^^ The Eagle is another examr 
power. He is the premier winged huffter. He has developed his puuc.cial 
trf ^ts ful-:\est. Th^ Eagle; as the. stories show, is a powerful bird 
because he has overcome his own weaknesses , not because he has physical 
dominance over othgr winged animal s. Similarly, the Indian seeks the . 
power of one who has achieved his fullest possible potential . 

Conclusiojn ^ 
"Grouped- a rtoynd tjie hearth fires of their dwellings," wrote 
Carl .Den tzel ,' "the young and olcl loved to hear the tales relating to 
the entire concept of their being. Too few of these tales and orations 
have been remeifibered or recorded for the benefit of modern society. 
American life would have beefi richer, indeed, had our heritage from 
th§ American Indian been appreciated aad preserved. "^ ^ How un- 
fortunate it is th-at Indian wisdom stories are so commonly referred 
to in the past tense and that they are so frequently labeled, as mere 
"tales." These -entertainments and lessons are still very much 
alive an'd apropos today. They are unsurpassed among other resources 
and materials for their capacity to stimulate thought, discover3', 
and individual -interpretation. And they are particularly useful and 
adaptable for cross-cultural experiences. Wisdom stories take you to 
the cross-roads, but they do not insist that one path is better than. 

13 



another. One pathway may lend itself to traditional Western thought, 
another pathway to Indian tradition. What an exciting^ prospect to 
at least, have a -choice or to be exposed , to something brand newl For 
most of us, such is possible through Indian wisdom stories, and, in 
Frederick Turner's opinion the rewards are worth seektn^: "The words ^ 
of the Indian, then, are a potential source o^cultural health for^us. 
They are a way into another and necessary view of our world, ar J we 
need to take , them seriously , "not merely as 'folklore. '"'° 
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